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the first entr)* of the deposits ; we anatyzed it. If 
bills, it was not so noted ; if checks, we followed them 
to their final entry. And so through each and all. 
Amy surprised us by her thoroughness. Items that 
Roy and I were willing to check, as being correct be- 
yond question, she looked to again and again before 
dismissing. The general had been too much harrowed 
by the trouble to make any systematic analysis of that 
day's transactions at the time. Who knows but the 
error, if one, would have been detected had he called 
his quicker-eyed daughter into his confidence ? 

" We finally arrived at the end of that day's labor, 
and summing up the figures, we found the balance on 
hand was two thousand dollars less than the amount 
required. Here now was a chance for speculation. 
What became of the sum ? Amy was not long in de- 
ciding that its equivalent had been mislaid — some 
check misplaced ; but this was merel)r guess-work. 
. " Her proposition, at the next meeting, was to search 
thoroughly the papers in the safe. Not succeeding 
there, books and papers in the vault were taken, one 
by one, and turned, leaf by leaf. Thorough? I think 
so. It was a slow, laborious process. Her patience 
'was astonishing. Her glance seemed as though 
'twould burn the papers it fell on. But they could 
not reveal a secret not in their keeping. 

"Where was the waste paper put? In a basket. 
And emptied where? Roy couldn't say. The old 
woman who swept the rooms was called. She emptied 
it, 1 when full, into the dark closet. Sometimes when 
dufe of shavings she used a little of it to start the fire. 
Amy turned pale. The search among the contents of 
the closet was assigned for the next day. Was it nar- 
rowed to this, the chance of finding 1 a valuable paper 
in the rubbish ? She would have had more heart, but 
for the knowledge of those occasional handfuls taken 
for kindling. Piece by piece we went through this 
•accumulated heap of dusty, gone-by papers, and with- 
out success. 

" Roy and I had not foreseen the end — failure. We 
didn't anticipate having to see that noble girl sit 
down disconsolate, with the tears falling upon her 
fallen hands. By Jove, I wouldn't have begun the 
work. It was joy for me to labor with her all the 
way, but when that labor was brought to the bitter 
end — to see hope go out of her heart by her blessed 
blue eyes ! Roy attended r her home. 

"The next day he and I were seated in the bank, 
talking over the affair. 'Roy/ said I,. 'the Borneo, 
^Charlie Lane, is due ; can't we see, from the skylight 
in the garret, if she is. in the bay ? ' 

"He proposed going up to see. Roy went ahead 
and opened th$ skylight. The place was dusty as a 
grave, and just asjolly. There was no Borneo in sight. 
Recount books and bundles of papers lay here and 
there, with dust upon them nearly inch deep. And 
over these things, that had one day a meaning and a 
value, and neither now, the spiders had woven their 
homes, and were having in turn their little cares. We 
looked about us curiously* Roy remarking a book 
oil, top of a pile, less dusty than the others, proposed 
to me to take it down stairs as. a curiosity. I did. 
The skylight was lowered, and two sunbeams, that 
had vanished as we opened the light, came back 
again, and lay athwart one another like bars of dusty 
gold. Downstairs we sat and examined our prize. 
It was not a bank book, but a ledger, evidently be- 
longing to the general, and filled with records of deal- 
ings long years before, when in the wood and coal 
business. The writing was neatness itself. Rarely a 
blot or an erasure did we see, as Roy sat rather in- 
differently turning the leaves. Occasionally there 
remained an unbalanced account. The fuel had 
become smoke and ashes long ago, and the debtor 
dust, may be. Here was one Job Jones, charged 
with a cord of wood a generation ago. Out of this 
scanty material we imagined a history for this later 
Job. We invented for him little pleas for his delin- 
quency ; that he had married a wife ; that he had left 
the town ; that he never had it ; that it was only half 
a cord ; that he paid for it at the time, etc. Never- 
theless, it is a shame, Job Jones, for you to owe for 
ever for the fuel that boiled your kettle, and blessed 
your hearthstone, and, perchance, warmed to life 
one of the innumerable little Joneses, we concluded. 
Didn't his ears burn ? 

" While we were laughing over this, the door softly 
opened, and Amy Woodson appeared. I had almost 
expected 'twas the ghost of the said Jones. 

" She wished again to see the book containing those 
entries of the ioth of May. Roy brought it. Amy sat 
at one side of the table ; Elwell and I at the other. 
She pored over the page, as her father had, doubtless, 



done before her, with dreamy, misty eyes-. We men- 
tioned the reason of our mirth. I took the book, 
•carelessly, and opened it, Roy and Amy looking on as 
I turned now one leaf, then three or four together; 
when ' My heavens ! ' I exclaimed. They started. 
Amy leaned over the table. Her breath went and 
came quickly. By Jove, I can feel it now, on my 
cheek. Never a wind can blow that away. There, 
staring us all in the face, were two one thousand dol- 
lar bank bills. I swear I saw joy go into her eyes. 

" It was pretty clear to her. There was fresh writ- 
ing on the credit side of an account. The old gene- 
ral had had the book from the garret and upon his 
table that ioth of May. Exchanging the bills for some 
customer, he had laid them on the open book and 
absently closed it. It was then returned to its old 
place in the garret. His mind being distracted by his 
pecuniary troubles, the transaction of the bills had 
made no mark upon his memory. This was our theory. 

"Amy had dreamed, singularly, that she was greatly 
comforted by a book, and this was the reason of her 
coming and calling for the one we had first examined." 

"And you say Amy married Roy? " 

"Ay, ay; and their boy they've named Frank 
Manly Elwell. Turn in, Hal, I must look after my 
girl, the Sunset." 

I obeyed ; and in a moment more I thought I 
landed on a wharf in Bramblehead, and the first sign 
that met my eye was " Job Jones, Dealer in Coal, 
Wood and Bark, For Cash Only." A beak-nosed, 
fiery-eyed little old man leaned over an old-fashioned 
door that was divided in the middle, half shut and 
half open. 

"Job Jones," said I, "Frank Manly and Roy Elwell 
have judged you unjustly. That cord ofwoodthey 
thought you owed for," I continued, as his glassy eyes 
seemed to demand an explanation. The little man 
was silent, but he gave me a look which said plainly 
enough, " What is human justice to me, or injustice ? " 

And Job Jones, for I could not think of him as any 
other being, became instantly a statue Of ice ; a tear 
trickled from each eye, and another trembled splen- 
didly from its nose, and in the sunshine they became — 

I awoke, and instead of Job Jones, my eyes fell 
upon Jim the steward, who was setting the breakfast 
in the cabin of the Sunset, on the table over which 
this tale was told to me as I tell it to you — only that 
drowsy gleam of the cabin-light falls not upon the 
paper, and never will. — Hiram Rich. 



LINGERING SUPERSTITIONS. 

Though the period in which we live is one of 
doubts, and unsettled convictions, and new religions, 
yet many of the old superstitions that have come 
down to us from the long, long ago, continue to live, 
and instances of unshaken faith in them are to be 
observed every day. Nor is it among the ignorant 
and illiterate only that these old-witch notions are re- 
cognized. There is a fascination about them for all 
classes and races of mankind. The chatelaine some- 
times worn by ladies of wealth and high social posi- 
tion, is sure to 'have a miniature steel horse-shoe 
attached to it " for luck," while the real horse-shoe 
is invariably to be seen nailed up, as an amulet, 
somewhere in the rookeries occupied by families of 
the African race. Queen Victoria is said to share in 
the superstitions so common among the Highland 
Scotch people, with whom she so loves to dwell. 
With the old-wife nostrums and traditions that have 
been transmitted from generation to generation 
among the simple peasants, the Queen is stated, on 
credible testimony, to be deeply imbued. Leading 
English newspapers, for instance, are responsible for 
the statement that when the Prince of Wales, a few 
•months since,. la)^ at the point of death, a butcher, 
by command of Her Majesty, waited in an adjoining 
chamber, with a lamb, to slaughter which he was to 
be ready, at a moment's notice, in order that the 
patient might be wrapped in its reeking skin, as a 
last chance of imparting warmth to a frame upon 
which the icy hand of death seemed to have been 
already laid. 

Walking in a New York street, one day, I saw ap- 
proaching me a well-dressed lady, evidently a person 
of good social position. Hoisted against the wall of 
a house was a ladder, on reaching which the lady 
paused, evidently remembering, that to walk under 
a ladder brings bad luck. The foot of the ladder 
was planted outside the edge of the curbstone, and 
the street was mudd)?" ; but the lady tucked up her 
skirts bravely, and tripping on tiptoe through the 
clay, passed the ladder on the outside, and pursued 



her walk. As I went on, I noticed that a semicircular 
path had been beaten by many footsteps on the mud 
outside the ladder, proving that many persons going 
to and fro had avoided passing under it. Surely, 
thought I, there must be something in this, after all ; 
and, as I wended my way, I really felt uncomfortable 
with the folly of having passed under a ladder 
weighing upon my mind. 

Opening an umbrella in the house is a cause of 
terror to some persons, who would not fear to attack 
a burglar or a fierce bulldog. An eccentric landlady 
of mine once shrieked, and nearly went into fits, 
when she saw me open a wet umbrella in the Hall- 
way, to let it dry. It would bring bad luck on all 
dwellers in the house, she said, if an umbrella were 
opened upwards, as if for use ; while no harm would 
follow if it were opened downwards, and placed in 
an inverted position. How much trouble and grief 
might be saved in families, if people would only 
follow this easy rule ! 

Numerous odd superstitions with regard to curing 
what is common^ called a sty on the eyelid, are 
fully believed in by many persons at the present day. 
They will tell you that a sure remedy for the tumor 
in question is to gather a gooseberry-thorn at night, 
under some particular phase of the moon, point it 
nine times at the sty, and then throw it away over 
the left shoulder. It is, possible that, during the ma- 
nipulation of this "charm," the operator might acci- 
dentally touch the tumor with the thorn, lancing it 
so as to give relief, and thus corroborating the effi- 
cacy of the remedy. Many persons believe, firmly, 
that touching with a gold ring will remove the most 
obstinate $Xy. I heard it recommended, not long 
since, by a person of mature years and good educa- 
tion, who added that, to be effective, the ring should 
be a heir-loom in the family of the sufferer — say, 
one's grandmother's wedding-ring, for instance. 

An almost universal superstition is that a present ■ 
of a knife, scissors, or other instrument used for cut- 
ting, is sure to sever the good relations existing be- 
tween the parties to the transaction. To •< neutralize 
this spell, it is only necessary for the receiver to pay 
the giver with the smallest coin of the country, thus 
reducing the gift to a purchase. The writer has now 
in his possession two gift pocket-knives, for one of 
which (it was in the days of specie payments) he paid 
a half-dime, and for the other the yet more inconsid- 
erable sum of one nickel cent. 

A very remarkable superstition, said to prevail in 
some of the Western States, where wild pigeons are 
very plentiful, is that' bed-ridden people, if placed 
upon mattresses stuffed with pigeons' feathers, will 
live to fabulous ages. There is a story of a family 
whose aged grandmother had lain for a couple of 
generations upon a mattress of this kind. It was too 
bad, as the old lady had much property to leave. And 
so her dutiful grandsons, under the pretext of airing 
the mattress, took out the pigeons' feathers from it, 
and substituted those of geese, which had the effect 
of qualifying the old lady for her funeral within a 
week after. 

There are numbers of persons to be found, at the 
present day, who would on no account set out upon 
a voyage or embark in any important enterprise on a 
Friday. There are men who always put on their left 
stockings and shoes first, and other men who always 
put on their right. And, should they by any chance 
make a mistake in the matter, they rectify it as soon 
as possible, else everything — so they think — is sure 
to go crooked with them throughout the day. It is 
stated that Dr. Samuel Johnson had a way of touch- 
ing objects, such as posts, with his hand as he walked 
along. When he missed one of these, he would go 
back and touch it, so as not to break some imaginary 
spell with which the action worked upon his mind. 

Candles figure much in the records of superstition. 
In country places, where they are still in general 
use, many people feel nervous when a bit of tallow 
detaches itself from the wick, under the flame, and 
oozes down the candle. This is called a " winding- 
sheet," and will be followed, they sa3', by a death in 
the family unless quickly removed. The circum- 
stance of three candles upon a table, at once/ is looked 
upon as terribly unlucky, even by people whom one 
would not suspect of being superstitious. Here is an 
extract from an old journal of mine, giving an in- 
stance of this : 

" There happened to be three candles on the din- 
ner-table, to-day. R started, turned pale, seized 

one of them from the socket and flung it violently 
away, saying that it portended death or marriage to 
one of the party. He instanced C , who, he said, 
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had been sitting at a table with three candles on it a 
short time before he came to his death." 

Now, R was a man of excellent education, good 

position, much travel, and average common sense, 
which seems to warrant the conclusion that supersti- 
tion is inherent in some minds, from which it will not 
be " improved out." 

Among the herdsmen who attend cattle on the 
steppes of Transylvania, there is a weird superstition 
that has much poetry in it. They say that on the last 
night of the year, just as the old year is going out and 
the new one coming in, the cattle speak, but that what 
they say has never been known, since any rash person 
who approaches to listen dies upon the spot. It seems 
a pity to take the romance out of this, and yet one 
cannot help thinking that, supposing the tradition to 
be true, a smart newspaper reporter might be found 
who would take down the words verbatim, and find 
his way back to his employers with them, unhurt. 



in great awe, for many persons had been drowned in 
the weedy, treacherous ponds, and the mysterious 
lights were supposed to be the spirits of the dead. 

Among certain classes in town and country, alike, 
dream-books are still in great request. They are usu- 
ally to be found for sale in the small variety shops 
common in the by-ways of New York and other large 
cities, and young girls, as well as women of mature 
age, are frequently to be seen consulting them. In 
many superstitioas, number three is the magic spell, 
and so it is regarding dreams. To dream the same 
dream three consecutive nights, many persons believe, 
is an assurance that it will "come true." If it does 
not, that makes no difference with the dreamers, whose 
abiding faith will not permit them to question the in- 
fallibility of the dream-book. The startling coinci- 
dences by which events dreamed of sometimes come 
to pass have tended to strengthen the belief in dreams, 
which is nearly as prevalent among educated people 



by such in which there is not to be found some old 
crone to whom they resort when in trouble, for coun- 
sel through the medium of the mystic science. 

Every once in a while there arises a newspaper 
discussion with regard to the " divining rod." Articles 
innumerable have been written to prove the efficacy 
of this magician's wand in discovering underground 
springs, minerals, and hidden things generally, and 
there are at the present time man}' persons of cul- 
ture who do not hesitate to express their belief in it. 
That it has not been put to any practical use is an 
argument against it which its advocates decline to 
admit, since faith has power to smooth away all 
obstacles. Certainly there have been some strange 
evidences in its favor adduced by persons who 
profess to have tested it themselves, and it may be 
that science, in course of time, may come to throw 
light upon the divining rod, as well as upon other 
lingering superstitions. — Chas. Dawson Shanly. 




The superstitions concerning lights seen dancing 
at night over land and water are very numerous, and 
widely spread. In Wallachia the peasants have their 
"gold-light," which is said to appear only at spots 
where treasure is buried. There is a tradition on the 
Bay of Chaleurs about a strange light that appears, 
once in a while, at a certain point, and is supposed to 
have some connection with a terrible event that hap- 
pened there many years ago. The lonely and dismal 
swamps by which the woodland regions of this country 
are so often intersected have their Will-o'-the-Wisps, 
and with these there are generally some ghastly su- 
perstitions connected. One of the dreariest tracts I 
remember ever to have seen was a forest that had 
been converted into a malarious lake by the back- 
water arising from the construction of a canal. The 
trees had all died, and they stood there with their 
bare and blackened arms reaching up toward heaven, 
like skeletons praying to be released. Rotten timbers 
lay mouldering on the ponds in many places, and 
phosphoric lights from these would .often be seen 
dancing here and there, soon after darkness had come 
on. Of these the duck-shooters and lumbermen stood 



THE LITTLE ANGLER. — John S. Davis. 

as among the ignorant. And yet who knows whether 
these are merely coincidences, after all ? " There are 
more* things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy ;" and whether that 
which we call superstition is not sometimes revela- 
tion, no man alive can say. 

That the belief in fortune-telling has not died out 
is attested by the numerous advertisements published 
in the newspapers by professors of that science. The 
business appears to be chiefly in the hands of women. 
"Gypsy fortune-tellers" abound in the city ofNew 
York, as do "seventh daughters of seventh sons," 
and they are consulted eagerly by persons in all con- 
ditions of life. Fortune-telling by cards is a common 
mode of proceeding with these, though palmistry and 
other processes of divining are also practiced. Amu- 
lets, charms, philtres, and all such accessories of the 
"black art," are furnished at remunerative prices by 
all these professional fortune-tellers, and are fondly 
believed in and cherished by thousands of persons 
whom few would suspect of being so influenced. 
Among colored people the belief in fortune-telling is 
very general, there being but few quarters occupied 



The Little Angler.— One would like to know 
who the first angler was. He was a savage, without 
doubt, and in want of something to eat, so he went to 
catching fish for food. He speared them at first, and 
kept on spearing them until the idea of a hook thrust 
itself into his brain. If the truth were known, it was 
probably a boy who invented the hook, and while 
picking the bones of some fish that his father had 
speared. • Boys take to hooks as naturally as birds 
take to worms, and it was a bird, perhaps, that sug- 
gested worms to that first bright boy for bait. An- 
gling is an instinct with all boys who are born where 
fish are. They fish at an early age along the seaboard, 
and inland they generally discover the trout brooks. 
They are as sharp as their hooks, and as dumb as 
their worms. The little angler that Mr. Davis has 
drawn for us is one of these bright boys. He is a true 
disciple of gentle old Izaak, for he handles his worm 
tenderly, as if he loved him. And he does, no doubt, 
for the sake of the fish he is about to catch with him. 
Enjoy yourself, my lad, for, as your master sings, 

" Of recreation there is none 
So free as fishing is alone." 



